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reflected upon or pointed out. Each of these
writers has, in fact, forged for himself an instru-
ment ideally suited both to his natural tempera-
ment and to his method of delineating human
nature, whether it be Wells5 flair for catching the
passing interests and theories of men and making
them show what the modern man is like, or
Galsworthy's eye for the rooted and permanent
human characteristics, which he delicately con-
strains to reveal themselves in the actions and
words of his characters in just the unconscious way
in which they are revealed in daily life.
In matter and style, as well as in the place
they have won for themselves as novelists in their
generation, Wells and Galsworthy resemble the
master-novelists of the mid-nineteenth century,
Dickens and Thackeray ; for Dickens drew his
characters from the same classes as does Wells
and cared even less for form in his writing so long
as he obtained the immediate effects he wanted,
while Thackeray's Pendennises, Newcomes and
Esmonds might almost be ancestors of Gals-
worthy's Forsytes and Charwells, and the artistry
of the earlier writer is as finished and yet as
difficult to analyse as that of his successor.
Leaving aside Wells and his work, there is one
more respect in which Galsworthy resembles
Thackeray. Both men disliked personal publicity
and preferred to be two totally distinct beings
in one, the novelist known to the world as the
author of such and such works and the private